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Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


WORLD OPINION 


Well over half of the people in 12 
world capitals are convinced that the 
United States and its allies are doing 
more to achieve global peace than are 
the Soviets. Approximately 13 per cent 
feel that Russia is working harder for 
peace. The others are undecided. 

These were the findings of Dr. 
George Gallup’s public opinion study 
group which recently took sample polls 
in the following cities: Washington, 
Toronto, London, Copenhagen, West 
Berlin, Vienna, Johannesburg, Stock- 
holm, Athens, Paris, Helsinki, and 
New Delhi. 


THE PRICE OF CARS 


American motorists aren’t the only 
ones paying higher prices for new 
autos this year than last. In Russia, 
where only about 100,000 cars were 
sold in 1957 as compared with some 
6,000,000 in the United States, auto 
prices have also gone up. Moreover, the 
price boost of American cars, which 
averages around 3 per cent, is very 
small in comparison to the Soviet in- 
crease of 25 to 35 per cent over last 
year’s models. 


A RETURN VISIT 


For the first time since World War 
II, when airplane-equipped Japanese 
ships attacked our Pacific bases, war- 
ships bearing the rising sun emblem of 
Japan are steaming toward Pear! Har- 
bor, Hawaii. But this time, the Japa- 
nese vessels are on a peaceful mission, 
Four warships of Japan’s new navy are 
taking part in the good-will cruise. 


MORE ENGINEERS 


More young Americans are taking 
courses in engineering than ever be- 
fore. The U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare says we now 
have an all-time high enrollment of 
297,077 students in our engineering 
schools—an increase of more than 7 
per cent over last year. 

Observers say that this increase, 
while encouraging, needs to be stepped 
up a great deal more. We are still 
training only about half as many 
engineers as is Russia. 


PLENTY OF ROOM 


The United States still has room to 
grow. With slightly more than 3,000,- 
000 square miles of land and about 
173,000,000 people, we have an average 
of 57 persons per square mile. The 
Netherlands has the largest population 
per square mile—872. 


FRIENDLY TOUR 


Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan is visiting India, Pakistan, 
Australia, and other countries linked 
with Britain under the Commonwealth 
plan. One reason for the Prime Minis- 
ter’s visits is to foster closer ties 


Here and 


among members of this international 
association. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
NATION’S DEFENSE COSTS soar to higher levels as result of speed-up in 
the development of missiles and in other vital military programs 


Federal Expenses Rise 


Congress Views a Budget Which Calls for 74-Billion-Dollar 
Outlay in “Fiscal Year’ Beginning Next July 


ME time ago, a TV network pro- 

duced a quiz program on which the 
contestant—under certain conditions 
—could win a dollar per second. If 
you were on such a program—winning 
a dollar every second, day and night— 
it would take you about 2,350 years to 
obtain as much money as President 
Eisenhower wants Congress to grant 
for federal spending in the year which 
begins next July 1. 

Eisenhower seeks a federal outlay 
of nearly 74 billion dollars for that 
period. In the form of dollar bills 
fastened end to end, such an amount 
would reach nearly 30 times the dis- 
tance to the moon. 

The Chief Executive’s 74-billion- 
dollar request was announced on Janu- 
ary 138. Every year at about this 
same time, the President sends Con- 
gress his_ official estimate on future 
U. S. revenues, and his recommenda- 
tions on federal spending. These esti- 
mates and recommendations make up 
his proposed budget. 

The latest budget figures are for the 
1959 fiscal year—which begins next 
July 1 and ends June 30, 1959. On 
money matters, our national govern- 
ment ignores the regular calendar 
year. Federal spending is planned— 
and U. S. financial records are kept— 


on the basis of a fiscal (business or 
bookkeeping) year that starts with 
July instead of January. 

So the term “next year,” or “1959,” 
whenever used in this article, refers to 
fiscal 1959—which begins about 5 
months from now. 

Difficult task. The federal govern- 
ment is involved in such a wide range 
of activities that the preparation of its 
annual budget is a tremendous job. 
Months ago, government departments 
and agencies started drawing up esti- 
mates on how much money their 1959 
work would require. These estimates 
—or requests—went to the Bureau of 
the Budget, which operates directly 
under the President’s control and is 
headed by Percival Brundage. 

Budget Bureau officials examined all 
the requests, talked them over with 
the various department heads, and 
then—under the President’s direction 
—fixed the amount of money that 
Congress would be asked to provide 
for each federal agency and activity. 

Now it has become Congress’ turn 
to examine the budget proposals and 
make final decisions on how much 
money will be granted. This, too, is 
a job that involves many months of 
work and discussion. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Role of Dulles in 
Foreign Relations 


Secretary of State Holds One 
Of World’s Most Vital 
And Difficult Jobs 


ODAY—January 27—U. S. Secre- 

tary of State John Foster Dulles is 
scheduled to attend an international 
conference in Ankara, Turkey. It is 
the annual meeting of the Baghdad 
Pact powers (Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Paki- 
stan, and Great Britain). 

The United States is not a full mem- 
ber of the Baghdad Pact group (also 
called the Middle East Treaty Organ- 
ization), but we cooperate closely with 
this agency, which was set up in 1955 
to bolster the area’s defenses against 
Red aggression. Full membership in 
the group by us, it was felt, might be 
resented by some non-member lands in 
the Middle East with which we also 
want to stay on good terms. 

Secretary of State Dulles’ presence 
is mainly intended to “pep up” the con- 
ference. It will show the delegates 
that the United States firmly supports 
them in their efforts to curb Russian 
advances in the Middle East. 

Dulles’ attendance at this meeting, 
5,500 miles from Washington, D. C., 
focuses attention on what is unques- 
tionably one of the world’s most diffi- 
cult jobs—that of U. S. Secretary of 
State. The post carries vast respon- 
sibilities. 

President's adviser. The Secretary 
of State is the President’s main ad- 
viser on foreign affairs. Appointed by 
the Chief Executive and approved by 
the Senate, the holder of this position 
ranks first among the Cabinet officers. 

In our relations with other coun- 
tries, the President has more power 
than any other individual, but he dele- 
gates many of his duties in this field 
to the Secretary of State. Many of 
the actions of the Chief Executive are 
taken upon the Secretary of State’s 
recommendation. 

Some Secretaries of State, such as 
Dulles, have had a great deal to do 
with shaping our relations with other 
nations. Others have played only a 
secondary role, with the President 
carrying on foreign relations largely 
by himself. 

Department head. A second difficult 
job performed by the Secretary of 
State is that of heading the State De- 
partment. 

This agency is the headquarters for 
conducting our dealings with other na- 
tions. It employs around 33,000 
people. Nearly 8,000 of them are in 
the United States. The remainder are 
in other lands. 

The Secretary of State has charge 
of the Foreign Service. Within its 
ranks are ambassadors, ministers, and 
many lesser officials who represent 
us abroad. The United States sends 
representatives to more than 70 for- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


TAXES ON INDIVIDUAL INCOMES would pay more than half of federal government costs in the new budget now under study by Congress 


Federal Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 


Heavier spending. If the Presi- 
dent’s requests are granted in full, 
Uncle Sam will spend more money dur- 
ing 1959 than in any previous year 
since the Korean War ended. The pro- 
posed outlay of about 74 billion dollars 
compares to a total of slightly under 
73 billion for the current year, 1958. 

Plans to step up our defense pro- 
gram are largely responsible for the 
increase. 

Despite the talk of heavier expendi- 
tures, Eisenhower Administration of- 
ficials predict a “balanced” 1959 
budget. In other words, according to 
their plans, Uncle Sam will receive 
tax money to cover all his 
spending. Eisenhower and his aides 
predict that the government’s 1959 
revenues will be about half a billion 
dollars higher than its outlays. But 
tax money for the present fiscal year, 
1958, is expected to fall at least one- 
third of a billion below current ex- 
penses. 

Of course, everyone knows that the 
budget could be completely upset by 
some emergency. A war, for example, 
would cause far heavier spending. 


enough 


Protection 


About 64%, or nearly two-thirds, of 
next year’s proposed federal outlay is 
for purposes that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration calls essential to our na- 
tional These 
clude support of U. S. defense forces, 
production of atomic weapons, aid to 
allies, and day-to-day handling of our 
foreign relations. The total amount of 
money requested for such activities is 
more than 47 billion dollars, compared 
to the current year’s 46.3 billion. 


security. purposes in- 


Defense. If Congress approves Ei- 
senhower’s plans, spending next year 
include about 18.7 billion dollars 
for the Air Force, 11 billion for the 
Navy and Marines, 8.9 billion for the 
Army, 2.5 billion for atomic weapons 
and nuclear research, and 1.7 
for other military needs 


will 


billion 


ich as the 


stockpiling of raw materials that 
would be essential in case of war. 

Each of these figures, with one ex- 
ception, represents an increase over 
the corresponding 1958 sum. The ex- 
ception is in proposed Army spending 
—slated to drop by about $160,000,000. 

Approximately 5.3 billion dollars of 
the money requested for the armed 
forces is to be spent on rockets and 
other missiles. This means a 1-billion- 
dollar increase over the missile outlay 
for the present year. Also, President 
Eisenhower calls for heavier spending 
on the development of an elaborate 
system to detect and destroy enemy 
rockets in flight. 

Is the Chief Executive seeking 
enough money for defense purposes? 
Views on this question differ. 

Democratic Senator Henry Jackson 
of Washington doesn’t think the Ad- 
ministration proposes to spend enough 
on jet bombers, on missiles, or on 
atomic submarines which could fire 
1,500-mile Polaris rockets. 

According to journalist Walter Lipp- 
mann, Eisenhower still does not seem 
to feel ‘that there is a crisis in our 
affairs, calling for extraordinary 
measures.” 

Other observers add: “The Presi- 
dent admits that we probably are ‘be- 


TWELVE YEARS OF FEDERAL SPENDING 
80 80 


hind the Soviets in some areas of 
long-range . . . missile development.’ 
But, under the program he recom- 
mends, we almost certainly cannot 
catch up with Russia or surpass her. 
Eisenhower apparently still puts gov- 
ernmental economy and budget-balanc- 
ing ahead of adequate military pro- 
tection.” 

A somewhat different viewpoint is 
expressed by congressmen and others 
who feel that there is much cause for 
alarm over the continued rise in the 
federal budget. Democratic Senator 
Harry Byrd of Virginia apparently 
agrees that our spending on missiles 
and other advanced weapons must 
rise; but, he adds, it is “absolutely 
necessary to cut non-essential expendi- 
tures” in all fields—including the mili- 
tary. 

Republican Senator Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire expresses a similar 
opinion: “Billions for adequate de- 
fense, but not one cent for unneces- 
sary frills.” Bridges says, “I never 
saw a budget yet that was not over- 
stated in at least some of its areas.” 

These and other arguments will be 
heard as congressmen discuss the 
Chief Executive’s budget proposals. 

Foreign affairs and national defense 
are linked closely together, President 
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RAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSE 


ANNUAL OUTLAYS for U. S. government are shown in billions of dollars here. 
Peak spending in 1953 resulted largely from the Korean War. 


Eisenhower maintains. In his Janu- 
ary 13 budget message, he put both 
topics under the broad heading of 
“Protection,” which—as we have noted 
accounts for 64% of the proposed 
1959 outlay. 

The President seeks more than 4 
billion dollars in foreign aid spending, 
plus about $300,000,000 for other 
work related to international affairs. 
Over three-fourths of the aid money 
would be to bolster the military 
strength of our allies in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and else- 
where. The rest would go to help 
underdeveloped countries improve liv- 
ing conditions of their people. 

Administration leaders insist that 
all the proposed foreign aid expendi- 
tures will promote America’s security 
in one way or another. It is argued 
that even the non-military assistance, 
by helping make our foreign friends 
and allies more prosperous, will 
strengthen them against the danger of 
Soviet encroachment. Moreover, says 
Eisenhower, “the mutual confidence 
that comes from working together on 
constructive projects creates an at- 
mosphere in which real understanding 
and peace can flourish.” 

The Chief Executive’s proposed new 
outlay on foreign aid is slightly below 
the figure for this present year. But 
certain opponents of the Administra- 
tion think it is still too high. “This 
type of spending should be cut very 
sharply,” they argue. “Foreign aid 
puts a tremendous burden on the 
American taxpayer, and yet it hasn’t 
been very successful in securing 
friends or reliable allies for the United 
States.” 

Foreign aid may thus provide one of 
the major topics of debate during the 
present session of Congress. 





Wars of the Past 


We are still paying for World War 
II and other conflicts. President Ei- 
senhower seeks a little more than 5 bil- 
lion dollars, or about 7% of his budget, 
for veterans’ benefits. In a sense, this 
can be regarded as a military cost. The 
same is true of the approximately 8 


billion dollars 11% of the budget 
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that will go as interest on our 274.5- 
billion-dollar national debt, because 
most of the debt was accumulated in 
time of war. 

It is startling to see how large a 
part of Uncle Sam’s spending is re- 
lated to defense, to national security, 
or to wars which occurred in the past. 
Outright defense costs in the 1959 
budget—plus such items as foreign 
aid, veterans’ benefits, and interest on 
the national debt—add up to a total of 
60 billion dollars. This amounts to 
nearly 82% of next year’s proposed 
federal spending. 


Other Costs 


About 18% remains for agencies 
whose duties are mostly of a non- 
defense character. 

Eisenhower proposes cutting down 
on some of Uncle Sam’s non-defense 
activities, so as to help make up for 
the rise in military spending. For in- 
stance, he favors a small reduction in 
farm aid of various kinds. This year, 
the federal government is spending an 
estimated 4.9 billion dollars on pro- 
grams aimed at helping the farmers, 
and the Administration recommends 
4.6 billion for 1959. 

Public assistance payments to help 
the states provide relief for various 


groups of needy persons will be 
trimmed slightly if the President’s 
recommendations are carried out. 


Moreover, no new river projects—for 
such purposes as flood control, irriga- 
tion, or power production—will be 
started next year. 

On the other hand, Eisenhower 
wants an increase in federal spending 
for education. He hopes especially to 
encourage the training of more scien- 
tists and engineers, so that America 
will not lose the “science race” with 
Russia. His proposals include 10,000 
college scholarships yearly. 

In all these fields, the President’s 
recommendations will be subjected to 
vigorous debate. As issues arise, we 
shall discuss them. 


U. S. Taxes 


We come now to the question of 
where the government will obtain 
money for its next year’s expenses. 
The largest single source will be taxes 
on individual incomes. These, accord- 
ing to Eisenhower and his budget ad- 
visers, will furnish 52% of all the 
money that Uncle Sam receives in 
1959. Taxes on corporation incomes 
are to provide 27%. 

The government also expects to ob- 
tain sizable amounts from levies on 
gifts and inheritances, from customs 
duties, and from what are known as 
excise taxes on the manufacture or sale 
of tobacco, automobiles, gasoline, and 
various other products. 

All these different sources are slated 
to furnish money in roughly the same 
proportions as at present. They 
should, as a group, yield 74.4 billion 
dollars during the year that starts 
next July 1. However, if business 
slows down, causing individual and 
corporation incomes to drop, tax col- 
lections might be lower than expected. 

Eisenhower seeks no major tax re- 
vision—either upward or downward— 
for 1959. Many people believe, though, 
that defense requirements wi'l force 
him to recommend greater levies for 
the following year. 

Meanwhile Congress, even without 
any large-scale new tax programs to 
consider, sees plenty of tough budget 
problems ahead in the current session. 
—By ToM MYER 








YOUTHS on Okinawa Island, which 


t S. NAVY 


is used as big American defense base 


Troubles in Okinawa 


Some of Pacific Islanders Show Anti-U. S. Feeling 


LECTION of a mayor for a city 

on a small island in the Pacific 
Ocean would seem, at first thought, to 
be of little interest to Americans. 
Actually, results of the voting may 
add difficulties to operation of an im- 
portant U. S. defense base on Okinawa 
Island. 

The election took place this month 
in Naha, which has around 180,000 
population and is capital of Okinawa. 
Naha chose a pro-communist, Saichi 
Kaneshi, as its mayor. 

Kaneshi is anti-American and wants 
U. S. forces to get out of Okinawa. He 
urges that the island be placed fully 
under Japan, of which it was a part 
until near the end of World War II. 
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The new mayor further says that he 
would welcome communist friendship. 

U. S. forces almost certainly will not 
leave Okinawa, so long as present mis- 
trust of the communist world remains. 
From the island, our planes could 
easily carry atomic-hydrogen bombs 
over the 400-mile distance to commun- 
ist China if war should start. Oki- 
nawa could be used as a launching site 
for missiles. 

We probably will not allow Japan to 
take back Okinawa in the foreseeable 
future. We keep bases on the island 
under a 1951 agreement with Japan. 
The peace treaty ending World War 
II with Japan, also signed in 1951, 
provides that Okinawa could be placed 
under the United Nations. No steps 





to do this have been taken, and none 
are likely soon. The future of Okinawa 
may not be settled for some years. 

Naha’s Mayor Kaneshi will not 
likely be able to make any dangerous 
deals with communist Russia while the 
United States holds the island. Even 
so, the election result is cause for 
worry. 

Mayor Kaneshi’s victory gives the 
Soviet Union a new opportunity to 
spread propaganda against us. Red 
charges that we are oppressing Oki- 
nawans—restricting their freedom— 


may be believed by thousands of 
Asians. 
Facts are on our side. U. S. forces 


are on Okinawa to defend the free 
world. We’ve helped Okinawans to re- 
store damage caused by war. 

Self-government is gradually being 
granted to Okinawa. The is’.nd has 
its own legislature. It can, however, 
be overruled by American authorities, 
headed by a military high commis- 
sioner. U. S. officials held similar 
authority in Germany after World 
War II, until the West German Re- 
public was ready to set up democratic 
government. The same result, full self- 
government, can come about in Oki- 
nawa. 

We do have friends on Okinawa. The 


“island, once closely tied to China, be- 


came part of Japan in the 1870’s. 
The Japanese built strong military 
bases. In World War II, our forces 
defeated the Japanese on the island in 
battles that cost thousands of Ameri- 
can lives. Okinawans welcomed our 
troops, and large numbers of them still 
want us to stay on their soil. This 
group is anti-communist. 

A narrow strip of land, only about 
70 miles long and from 3 to around 15 
miles wide, Okinawa is one of the 
Ryukyu Islands. Population of Oki- 
nawa is some 600,000. Sugar cane, 
vegetables, and some rice are crops. 
Big amounts of rice, a main food, must 
be imported. The people are mostly 
poor, but spending by Americans sta- 
tioned on the island and jobs at U. S. 
installations have brought well-being 
to many. —By ToM HAWKINS 











Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 


swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. The year 1932 the nadir 
(na’der) of his political fortunes. (a) 
complete loss (b) beginning (c) low- 
est point (d) highest point. 


Saw 


2. One could scarcely believe a man 
in his high position was naive 
(nah-éy’). (a) dishonest (b) ignorant 
of the law (c) unsophisticated. 


8. The council found him guilty of 
plagiarism (pla’ji-i-riz’m). (a) hav- 
ing stolen someone else’s ideas (b) 
having had the plague (c) having fal- 
sified the fact (d) having stolen some- 
one else’s property. 


4. He was always thought of as a 
wag. (a) dancer (b) puppy (c) killjoy 
(d) person of wit. 


5. Flaming faggots (fag’iits) from 
campfires provided early man with his 
first light. (a) leaves (b) bundles of 
sticks (c) pots of oi] (d) animal skins. 


6. The witness took an wntenable 
(in-tén’ah-b’1) position when he ap- 
peared before the Senate committee. 
(a) strong (b) weak (c) indefensible. 


7. The newspaper distorted (dis- 
tort’ed) certain sections of the report. 
(a) twisted the meaning of (b) re- 
ported clearly (c) emphasized. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell last name of the very popular Pres- 
ident and hero of the Philippines who 
died last year. 

1. The largest source of revenue for 
the government in the coming year will 
be taxes on individual ( 

2. Baghdad is the capital of —————. 

3. A hostile ————— can severely 
limit the powers of the Secretary of 
State. 

4. President Eisenhower has chosen 
Eric to try to gain widespread 
public support in this country for his 
foreign aid and trade programs. 

5. The latest budget of nearly 74 bil- 
lion dollars is for the 1959 — year. 


6. Capital of the state of Washington. 
7. A World’s Fair is being held this 
year in 
8. One of the few non-military items 
for which Eisenhower requests an in- 
creased amount of federal spending is 











9. The election of Saichi Kaneshi as 
———— of Naha, Okinawa may present 
difficulties to the United States. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Suez Canal. VERTICAL: 
1. Israel; 2. UN; 3. McElroy; 4. Arizona; 
5. Clay; 6. rivalry; 7. Pentagon; 8. 
Texas; 9. Tel Aviv. 
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The Story of the Week 


French Cameroons 


France, which is already plagued 
with a serious revolt against its rule 
in Algeria, is having trouble in an- 
other African land—the Cameroons. 
There, communist-led rebels have re- 
cently launched a campaign of terror 
in an effort to win independence from 
aris. 

France the Cameroons 
under an agreement with the United 
Nations. All citizens of the African 
land who are 21 or over have had the 
right to vote since 1956. Voters elect 
a legislature which has wide powers 
affairs. In addition, the 
Cameroons sends representatives to 
the French Parliament in Paris. 

The Cameroons is located on the At- 
lantic Coast of central Africa between 
French Equatorial Africa on one side, 
and British Cameroons and Nigeria 
on the other. The French colony, 
shaped like a triangle, has an area of 
166,793 miles somewhat 
larger than California. The territory 
been under French supervision 


governs 


over local 
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NEW TROUBLE SPOT for France in 
Africa is French Cameroons (see story) 


since World War I, when it was taken 
from defeated Germany. 
The Cameroons has 3,156,000 people, 


most of whom are dark-skinned na- 
tives. Many of them live on small 
farms. They grow a variety of crops 


and raise sheep and cattle. The Afri- 
can land sells coffee, cacao, rubber, and 
timber to other countries. 

A few industries have begun opera- 
tions in the Cameroons within recent 
vears. An aluminum plant is located 
at Duala, the country’s chief port. 
Other factories make soap and bricks. 


Budget Chief 


It takes months of painstaking work 
to whip our government's huge budget 
The 
man who supervises this job is Perci- 
val Brundage, Director of the Budget 


into shape (see page 1 story). 


Bureau. 

It is never an easy task to plan the 
budget for Uncle Sam’s fiscal, or book- 
keeping year, which begins July 1 and 
ends the following June 30. This year 
the task was made doubly difficult be- 
cause of demands for sharp increases 
in spending on missiles and the con- 
quest of without unbalancing 
the budget. 

As Budget Director, Mr. Brundage 
almost never makes public speeches. 
He does his work with the minimum 
amount of publicity. But 


budevet plannel he 


Space 


as the gov- 


ernment’s top 


wields a great deal of influence in 
shaping public policies. 

Mr. Brundage, who will be 66 in 
April, is a New Yorker who spent 
much of his working career as an offi- 
cial of an accounting firm. Then in 
1954 he became Deputy Budget Direc- 
tor under Rowland Hughes. Brundage 
was put in charge of the Budget Bu- 
reau when the latter resigned in the 
spring of 1956. 

Like President Eisenhower, Mr. 
Brundage owns a farm and likes to 
paint and play golf. The Budget Di- 
rector has a 300-acre farm in Long 
Valley, New Jersey, where he raises 
cattle and grows a number of crops. 
His paintings have been shown in a 
New York City exhibit. His other ac- 
tivities include ice skating, skiing, 
swimming, and tennis. 


Know Your Congress 


What are congressional districts and 
how are they set up? 


A congressional district is an area 
within a state that is represented by a 
member of the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. The number of repre- 
sentatives for each state is determined 
by Congress, but the state sets the 
boundaries of its own districts. 

Since 1913, the membership of the 
House has remained at 435. The num- 
ber of representatives that a state has 
depends largely on its population, 
though each state is guaranteed at 
least one spokesman in the House by 
the Constitution. 

An official nation-wide population 
count is made every 10 years by the 
U. S. Census Bureau. Congressional 
representation of the various states 
is determined by the results of this 
count, the next of which will be made 
in 1960. When the 1960 census re- 
turns are in, the fastest growing states 
are likely to gain seats in the House, 
while some others stand to lose one or 
more representatives. 


Baghdad Pact Parley 


Here are some facts about Middle 
Eastern and Asian members of the 
Jaghdad Pact (see page 1 story on the 
U. S. Secretary of State): 

Tran. Population: 21,146,000. Area: 
630,000 square miles—nearly as large 
as Texas, California, Arizona, and 
Colorado combined. Capital and largest 
city: Tehran, 1,200,000. Languages: 
Persian and Kurdish. Chief products: 
oil, grain, carpets, fruit, and cotton. 
Ruler: Shah, or King Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi. 

Iraq. Population: 5,200,000. Area: 
171,600 square miles—somewhat 
larger than Washington and Oregon 
combined. Capital and largest city: 
Baghdad, 1,000,000. Languages: Ara- 
bic and Kurdish. Chief products: oil, 
dates, grain, cotton, and wool. Ruler: 
King Faisal II. 

Pakistan. Population: 84,000,000. 
Area: 365,000 square miles—about the 
size of Texas and Wyoming combined. 
Capital and largest city: Karachi, 
1,300,000. Languages: Bengali, Urdu, 


and English. Chief products: jute, 
cotton, tea, rice, wheat, and textiles. 
Top leader: Prime Minister Firoz 
Khan Noon. 


Turkey. Population: 24,112,000. 
Area: 296,185 square miles—about the 
size of Texas and South Carolina com- 
Capital Ankara, 


bined 500.000 


Largest city: Istanbul, 1,240,000. Lan- 
guage: Turkish. Chief products: to- 
bacco, cotton, olives, nuts, livestock, 
and metals. Top leader: President 
Celal Bayar. 

3ritain is also a full member of the 
Baghdad Pact, and the United States 
cooperates closely with the defense 
group. 


Summit Meeting? 


In almost every corner of the world, 
there is increasing talk about the pos- 
sibility of holding a summit conference 

-a meeting of top western and Soviet 
leaders to discuss global problems. 

Not long ago, President Eisenhower 
said he would attend such talks pro- 
vided Moscow first agreed to cooperate 
in doing spadework in advance of a 
summit parley. The spadework would 
include discussions by representatives 
of western and Soviet lands to find 
out what chances there are, if any, for 
reaching peaceful agreements between 
the 2 sides. 

It appeared last week that Moscow 
would agree to a summit conference 
under the conditions suggested by 
President Eisenhower. If the 2 oppos- 
ing camps do agree to such a meeting, 
it will take some time to make all the 
necessary preparations for the pro- 
posed conference. 


Eric Johnston 


No one knows better than Eric 
Johnston that he undertook a difficult 
task not long ago when he agreed to 
“sell” President Eisenhower’s overseas 
aid and trade programs to the Ameri- 
can public. 

In his new job, Mr. Johnston di- 
rects a nation-wide program for ex- 
plaining to all Americans the need for 
United States assistance to other coun- 
tries, and the importance of increased 
foreign trade to us and our friends. 
The White House is calling for about 
4 billion dollars in foreign aid this 
vear, and for additional Presidential 
powers to cut tariff rates on foreign 
goods over a 5-year period. 

Mr. Johnston’s first action since 
taking over his new job was to call a 
meeting of leading spokesmen for 


labor, business, farm, religious, and 
other groups for ideas on how to carry 





ERIC JOHNSTON has a new assign- 


ment from the President 








UNITED PRESS 


BAKE POTATOES in 5 minutes with 


this electronic cooker, equipped with 
special heating beams—and, if you wish, 
start dinner while still downtown on a 
shopping tour. All that is necessary is 
to send a signal to the control box (at 
left) and it turns on the cooker. West- 
inghouse developed the equipment. 


out his mission. Next, Johnston plans 
to set up a bipartisan group of promi- 
nent Americans to help him win public 
support for the President’s aid and 
trade programs. Critics of these pro- 
grams will combat his campaign. 

Johnston, who is president of the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, has handled tough assignments 
before. He served as a special Ameri- 
can representative in the Middle East 
a few years ago. While there, he 
helped get unfriendly Jews and Arabs 
to cooperate on certain economic proj- 
ects. He has also served in other 
world trouble spots during past years. 

30rn 61 years ago in Washington, 
D.C., Johnston studied to become a 
lawyer. But he has spent most of his 
working career as a businessman. In 
1945, he became head of the Motion 
Picture Association of America. For 
the past few years, he has also been in 
charge of Uncle Sam’s program for en- 
couraging private American enter- 
prises to invest money abroad. 


Telling Our Story 


We can get many people of Asia to 
understand and approve of our foreign 
policies if we make an effort to tell 
them our story. So says Dalip Singh 
Saund, a native of India who is a mem- 
ber of the U. S House of Representa- 
tives from California. Mr. Saund had 
this to say after returning from a re- 
cent visit to Asia: 

“IT found American policies on the 
defensive almost everywhere, and this 
is shameful. I found educated people 
who thought the Russians first pro- 
posed the atoms-for-peace program 
which was suggested by President Ei- 
senhower in 1953. 

“But a surprisingly brief explana- 
tion of our policies usually seemed to 
set people straight. I pointed out that 
the Russians test H-bombs as well as 
the Americans, and that we can’t dis- 
arm ourselves until the Soviets agree 
to do likewise. I told Indians that 
American aid to Pakistan was just a 
link in world defense, not some special 


+: 


threat to India.” 
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Representative Saund wants Uncle 
Sam to step up his overseas informa- 
tion programs so people everywhere 
‘an be given a straightforward story 
of our aims. 

Mr. Saund, 58, came to the United 
States in 1920. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of California and then went 
into farming and business. A Demo- 
crat, he was elected to Congress in the 
fall of 1956. 






Higher Debt Ceiling 


Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson wants Congress to take 
speedy action on his proposal to in- 
crease the legal limit on our national 
debt. The limit is now set by law at 
275 billion dollars, but the debt is 
rapidly approaching that figure. It 
now stands at about 274.5 billion dol- 
lars. 

The Treasury proposal calls for a 
temporary increase of the debt ceiling 
to 280 billion dollars. Mr. Anderson 
contends that such an increase is nec- 
essary even though the Administration 
hopes to have a balanced budget this 
year. He points out that public spend- 
ing and income from revenues don’t 
always balance at certain times of the 
year, and that the present debt ceiling 
gives too little room for government 
borrowing when the need arises. 

A number of congressmen agree 
that a temporary increase in our 
debt ceiling is necessary at this time. 
3ut others are either opposed or want 
to keep the increase lower than the 
figure sought by the Administration. 


Budget Terms 


Here are some of the terms often 
used in connection with the federal 
budget: 

Authorization. When the U. S. Con- 
gress authorizes the spending of funds 
for specific purposes, it merely agrees 
to provide the money without actually 
making it available. Not until a later 
date does it actually supply the funds. 

Appropriations. This refers to the 
money actually provided by Congress 
for the various government agencies. 
As a rule, Congress first authorizes the 


spending of money by government 
offices, and later appropriates the nec- 
essary funds. 

Many appropriations are itemized. 
These go into great detail as to how 
the money is to be spent. Other funds 
are provided on a lump-sum basis, giv- 
ing the head of the agency some leeway 
in determining how the money is to be 
used. 

Permanent appropriations. This 
term refers to standing laws providing 
funds for a particular public purpose 
from year to year without requiring 
new congressional appropriations. 

Supplemental appropriations. When 
a government department runs short 
of money before the end of its book- 
keeping year, or when unexpected ex- 
penses must be met by the government, 
Congress is asked to provide additional 
or supplemental funds. 


World Court 


The International Court of Justice, a 
branch of the United Nations generally 
known as the World Court, faces one of 
its busiest years on record. The tri- 
bunal already has 5 international cases 
to decide this year, and is expected to 
have a number of others before 1958 
comes to a close. The United States is 
involved in 2 of these disputes. 

In one of the cases, Switzerland is 
suing Uncle Sam for the control of 
business property on American soil. 
The property, which includes some 
chemical plants, is claimed by the 
Swiss. It was seized by our govern- 
ment during World War II on grounds 
that it was owned by Germany—the 
enemy in that conflict. Switzerland 
claims the company was not German, 
but Swiss. 

In a second dispute, we are pressing 
for damage payments from Red Bul- 
garia. The communist land shot down 
an Israeli passenger plane in 1955, 
killing a number of Americans aboard. 

The World Court consists of 15 
judges from 15 different countries. 
They are chosen by the UN General 
Assembly and the Security Council. 
The tribunal handles disagreements 
over the meaning of treaty provisions 
and other points of international law. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








First Draftee: I sure feel like punch- 
ing that hard-boiled top sergeant in the 
nose again. 

Second Draftee: 

First Draftee: 
it yesterday, too. 


Again? 
Yes, I felt like doing 


* 


“What’s the difference between capital 
and labor, dad?” 

“Well, son, the money you lend repre- 
sents capital—and getting it back rep- 
resents labor.” 

















“Hubert, stop snoring!” 


“TI asked if I could see her home.” 
“And what did she say?” 
“She said that she’d send me a photo 
of i. 
* 


Mr. Tightwad: My lad, are you to 


be my caddie? 


Caddie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. T.: How are you at finding lost 
balls? 

Caddie: Very good, sir. 

Mr. T.: Well, look around and find 


one so we can start the game. 
* 
Your recitation reminds me 


Why’s that? 
Because it’s built on a bluff. 


* 


The Hollywood film director who had 
his thoughts taken up with other matters 
returned to the studio for an interview 
with a noted author. 

The director sat down and absently 
picked up what he thought was a manu- 
script. Actually, it was the telephone 
directory. He studied it seriously for 
some moments before saying: 

You know, this isn’t a bad tale, but 
you'll have to cut down the number of 
characters. 


Teacher: 
of Quebec. 
Puzzled student: 
Teacher: 


| 





(left) and Keenan Wynn play prominent roles. 


Countries are not compelled to submit 
their disputes to this body, but, if they 
do so voluntarily, they must agree to 
abide by the decision reached by the 
judges of the International Court. 


Movie 


“The Deep Six,” a novel by Martin 
Dibner, tells the dramatic story of the 
World War II exploits of the USS 
Poe, a destroyer that took part in a 
number of Pacific engagements against 
the Japanese. That story has now been 
made into a movie of the same name by 
Warner Brothers-Jaguar. 

Alan Ladd plays the part of a Quaker 
who is an artist in civilian life and be- 
comes a gunnery officer aboard the Poe. 
Ladd, who at first hesitates to strike at 
the enemy because of his Quaker back- 
ground, learns to fight when the chips 
are down. Other members of the cast 
include Dianne Foster, Keenan Wynn, 
William Bendix, and James Whitmore. 

Many of the action shots for “The 
Deep Six” were taken aboard a Navy 
vessel, the USS Stephen Potter. The 
picture is in Warnercolor. 


Atomic Space Ship 


Scientists and rocket experts are 
now being invited to Capitol Hill to 
give their views on how Uncle Sam can 
develop and build an atomic-powered 
space ship in the shortest possible 
time. 

A special Senate-House subcommit- 
tee, headed by Democratic Senator 
Clinton Anderson of New Mexico, was 
recently set up to hold hearings on the 
space project. The new study group is 
made up of members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy—the legislative watchdog on 
nuclear matters. 

Meanwhile, Democratic Senator Al- 
bert Gore of Tennessee has introduced 
a measure in the Senate calling for the 
building of an atomic space ship as 
soon as it can be done. His proposal has 
already won the support of a number 
of Democratic as well as Republican 
lawmakers. 

While Congress is working on a new 
project for the conquest of space, a 
number of world leaders are calling for 
international supervision of man’s ef- 
forts in that direction. President Ei- 
senhower and Secretary of State Dulles 








WARNER BROTHERS 


IN “THE DEEP SIX,” movie about the Navy in World War II, James Whitmore 


Alan Ladd is also starred. 
have asked the Soviet Union for talks 
on global cooperation in space to fore- 
stall possible dangerous conflicts in 
that region. 

Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand, 
President of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly this year, has also called 
for international control of space. 

The Soviet leaders, up to the time 
of this writing, have not indicated 
whether they are willing to carry on 
negotiations concerning this all-impor- 
tant issue. 


Fair in Brussels 


One of the big events of the year will 
be the opening of the World’s Fair at 
Brussels, Belgium, on April 17. The 
United States has put up an impressive 
circular hall of plastic and_ gold- 
finished steel as the center of its ex- 
hibit at the Fair. Russia and some 50 
other countries will also have exhibits 
in Brussels. 

Will our exhibits at the Fair give the 
world a favorable or unfavorable im- 
pression of us? The Washington Post 
and Times Herald, in an editorial not 
long ago, warned that we will make a 
poor showing in Brussels unless pres- 
ent plans for the event are changed. 
Here, in condensed form, is what the 
newspaper says: 

Our dramatic players and other 
similar groups are operating on a 
pinch-penny budget as they compete 
with the best that Moscow, London, 
Paris, and other world capitals have to 
offer. Also, according to the noted 
music critic, Irving Kolodin, our musi- 
cal programs planned for the Fair 
are “narrow and unrepresentative of 
America,” and our proudest talent is 
being pushed to the sidelines. 

Altogether we plan to spend about 
$11,800,000 on the exhibits as com- 
pared with an estimated $60,000,000 
that Russia has put aside for its con- 
tributions to the Fair. As things now 
stand, we don’t even have enough 
money to pay the staff needed to keep 
our pavilion in Brussels open on a full- 
time basis! 


Next Week's Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) U. S. 
tions, and (2) China. 


economic condi- 
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Secretary Dulles 


(Continued from page 1) 


eign lands and fo the United Nations. 

The Secretary of State also directs 
U. S. consuls. They ame trade officials 
who look after our business interests 
They serve in 190 cities 
around the world. 

Other relationships. The Secretary 
of State’s dealings with Congress are 
extremely important. The lawmakers 
certain powers which give 
them a preminent position in foreign 
affairs. 

For example, no treaty can become 
law without the approval of two-thirds 
of the senators who are present to 
vote on the matter. Congress can in- 
fluence foreign policy, too, through its 
power to appropriate—or deny—funds 
for spending on American operations 
abroad. 

Consequently, whether a Secretary 
of State can get along well with Con- 
gress is important. A hostile Congress 
limit the Secretary’s 


overseas. 


possess 


can severely 
actions. 

Still another important relationship 
is that which the Secretary of State 
maintains with the governments and 
peoples of other countries. The gen- 
eral impression he creates can do 
much toward building good or bad 
relations with our allies and neutral 
nations. 

Key position. At no other time in 
history has the Secretary of State 
wielded more influence than he does 
now. Our part in World War II and in 
the Korean conflict has deeply involved 
us in the global problems that have 
stemmed from these events. In addi- 
tion, the development of high-speed 
travel has brought us much closer to 
other countries in terms of traveling 
time. 

The Soviet challenge in the military 
and scientific fields gives new urgency 
to the forging of ties with 
friendly lands, and requires the most 
wise and careful approach in our rela- 
tions with communist nations. So long 
as missile bases and airfields are vital 
to our defense, we must be able to 
secure them in lands as close as pos- 
sible to the Soviet Union. 


close 


ABBIE ROWE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE building in the nation’s capital, headquarters of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 


For all these reasons, foreign policy 
is a matter of prime concern. Since 
the Secretary of State plays a major 
part in shaping our policy, the man 
who holds this post is today a key 
figure in world affairs. 

John Foster Dulles. The man who 
occupies this vital position is a New 
York lawyer who, next month, will 
celebrate his 70th birthday. 

Dulles has had wide experience in 
international affairs. His grandfather, 
John Foster, was Secretary of State 
under President Benjamin Harrison. 
The stories that Foster told of life in 
other countries stimulated the interest 
of his young grandson. 

At the age of 19, Dulles served as 
his grandfather’s secretary at a world 
peace conference. At the end of World 
War I, he was a member of the U. S. 
delegation to the peace conference that 
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BERRYMAN IN THE WASHINGTON STAR 


“You’re not a bad sputnik yourself,” President Eisenhower might be saying to 


Secretary of State 


John Foster Dulles in this cartoon 


worked out the Treaty of Versailles. 

Meanwhile, Dulles was embarked on 
a career as a lawyer. He was highly 
successful, specializing in interna- 
tional cases. He also attended various 
international parleys and in his spare 
time wrote numerous articles on world 
problems. 

In 1945, President Truman named 
Dulles as a U. S. delegate to the San 
Francisco conference which drew up 
the United Nations Charter. Six years 
later, Mr. Truman asked the Repub- 
lican foreign affairs expert to help 
draw up a peace treaty for Japan. 

When Dwight Eisenhower was 
elected to the Presidency, John Foster 
Dulles was his choice as Secretary of 
State. 

Dulles is now starting his sixth 
year in this post. He enjoys a close 
association with President Eisen- 
hower. Seldom is there a day when 
both Eisenhower and Dulles are in 
Washington that they do not confer. 

Almost all of Dulles’ waking hours 
are working hours. He has traveled 
more extensively than any other Sec- 
retary of State—more than 400,000 
miles. In this age of high-speed travel, 
he feels it is more satisfactory to 
undertake personal dealings with lead- 
ers of other lands than to negotiate 
through subordinates or through cor- 
respondence. 

Source of controversy. Despite his 
broad experience, his close relations 
with the President, and his capacity 
for work, Dulles is one of the most 
controversial figures in the Ejisen- 
hower Administration. During recent 
weeks he has been under strong attack 
from some sources. At the same time, 
he has received high praise from 
others. 

The controversy over Dulles is 
partly, but not entirely, along political 
lines. More Democrats than Republi- 
cans are critical of the Secretary of 
State’s record. More Republicans than 
Democrats defend him. The dispute 
has undoubtedly complicated Dulles’ 
relationship with Congress, which is 
controlled by the Democrats. 

Not only is the Secretary of State 
a controversial figure at home, but he 


is the source of conflicting opinions 
abroad in non-communist countries. 

Why has Dulles become a subject of 
intense dispute? Is he or is he not 
doing a good job? Should he be re- 
placed, or should he continue to hold 
the job in the best interests of the 
nation? Let us examine conflicting 
views on these questions. 

Against Dulles. Critics of the Sec- 
retary of State put forth these views: 

“It would be better for the nation 
if Mr. Dulles stepped down as Secre- 
tary of State. His policies have weak- 
ened the U. S. position in many parts 
of the world. His unpopularity abroad 
is threatening to break up the alli- 
ances to which we belong. Moreover, 
in a period of change in world power, 
Mr. Dulles has shown himself inca- 
pable of shifting his policies to meet 
altered conditions. 

“As an example of where Dulles’ 
leadership has taken us, look at the 
Middle East. The curt and abrupt way 
in which the Secretary of State with- 
drew an offer of aid to Egypt in build- 
ing the Aswan Dam led directly to 
Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal. 
Moreover, it gave Russia the opportu- 
nity it wanted to pose as Egypt’s 
friend and thereby get a foothold in 
the oil-rich area. 

“The failure of our State Depart- 
ment to let Britain and France know 
definitely that we would oppose them 
in a forcible attempt to get back the 
canal led them to launch an attack 
that almost shattered the western 
alliance. Whether right or wrong, Mr. 
Dulles is highly unpopular in Britain 
and France, and this situation is mak- 
ing it difficult for us to keep on close 
terms with our allies. 

“Dulles has been too much addicted 
to extreme statements and to promises 
that haven’t been carried out. His 
talk that the world has been on ‘the 
brink of war’ on several occasions has 
scared the daylights out of friendly 
lands abroad that would be the first to 
suffer in a big war. He talked much 
of ‘liberating’ the satellite lands of 
Europe, but when the Hungarian rev- 
olutionists looked to us for help, they 
did not receive it, but were crushed. 
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“Negotiation is the very heart of 
diplomacy—but Dulles has continu- 
ally held out against negotiating with 
Russia or Red China. Perhaps negoti- 
ations wouldn’t accomplish much—but 
how shall we find out unless we at- 
tempt them? 

“The fact is that we have lost the 
initiative in the cold war under Dulles’ 
leadership. He is stubbornly sticking 
to the same policies that were in effect 
when Stalin was running Russia. To- 
day’s Soviet leadership is much more 
flexible than it was under Stalin, and 


’ we must change our own policies to 


meet the new Russian threat posed by 
Khrushchev and his partners. It will 
be to the advantage of the United 
States and the entire free world if Mr. 
Dulles steps aside as Secretary of 
State.” 

For Dulles. Supporters of the Sec- 
retary of State argue: 

“Mr. Dulles is doing an excellent 
job. The Red expansion in Europe 
and Asia before the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration took over has now been 
checked. Moreover, the Middle East 
has by no means slipped into the com- 
munist sphere. 

“In fact, Dulles’ record in this criti- 
cal region is good. He exposed Nasser 
as an opportunist who was trying to 
play off Russia against the United 
States to his own advantage. By re- 
fusing to back our allies (Britain and 
France). when they were plainly in 
the wrong, Dulles prevented a global 
war. 

“These 2 actions—in one case, deny- 
ing Nasser help and in the other, com- 
ing (in effect) to his aid—demon- 
strates Dulles’ basic attitude. He 
stands for what is morally right— 
whether his action is popular or not. 

“The criticism that has come his 
way is understandable. Today the post 
of Secretary of State poses such 
problems that anyone who holds it is 
bound to displease many. Dean Ache- 
son, Secretary of State under Tru- 
man, was strongly attacked, too. Any 
Secretary of State is bound to be a 
target for political attack by lawmak- 
ers of the opposite party. 

“It is natural today—when Russia 
has made great advances in missiles 
and rockets—for many people to want 
to find someone to blame for the 
troubled state of the world. For all 
these frustrated individuals, Dulles 
has become the whipping boy. It is 
actually not Dulles, of course, but 
Russia who’s to blame. 

“Much of the criticism against 
Dulles in lands with which we are 
allied comes not from the governments 
in power but from minority groups. 
A good deal of this opposition comes 
from communist sympathizers, and 
some comes from groups that would 
like to profit through measures that 
are opposed by Dulles—for example, 
those who want to trade with Red 
China. 

“What sort of program would Dul- 
les’ critics advocate? Do they really 
think that recognition of Red China 
or negotiations with Moscow would 
change the nature of Khrushchev or 
induce the Reds to give up their goals? 
We are fortunate at this critical time 
to have as Secretary of State a man 
of integrity who dares to hold his 
ground and remain firm at a time 
when his critics are ready to make 
harmful concessions to the commu- 
nists.” 

Such are the opposing opinions con- 
cerning the record and ability of Sec- 
retary of State Dulles. 


—By HOWARD SWEET 
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IS NEW college football rule which 
gives a team the chance to score either 
1 or 2 points after touchdowns a good 
one? Opinions of college coaches differ. 


SPORTS 














ONTROVERSY is still going on 
over the first change in college 
football scoring rules in 46 years. 

Coaches are divided on the effect 
of the new rule, adopted about 2 weeks 
ago. It concerns the point after touch- 
down (or conversion) which, up to 
now, has counted as 1 point. A team 
could attempt to make the point 
through a run, a pass, or a kick, but 
it was almost always undertaken by 
the latter method. 

Under the new rule, the conversion 
will still count as 1 point if it is made 
by a kick. But if made by a run ora 
pass, it will count as 2 points. Next 
fall, the play will start with the ball 3 
yards from the goal line instead of 2 


yards away, as formerly was the case. 

The scoring change was made by the 
football rules committee of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion (N.C.A.A.). Committee chairman 
Fritz Crisler, athletic director at the 
University of Michigan, says that the 
change “will add drama to what has 
been the dullest, most stupid play in 
the game. It is a progressive step 
which will make football more interest- 
ing for the spectators.” 

Well-known coaches who agree with 
Crisler include Red Sanders of 
U.C.L.A., Tommy Mont of Maryland, 
and Eddie Anderson of Holy Cross. 
Among those who don’t like the new 
rule are Murray Warmath of Minne- 
sota, Bowden Wyatt of Tennessee, and 
Bob Woodruff of Florida. 

Just what will the new rule mean 
on the playing field? Many coaches are 
still uncertain. It appears, though, that 
it will call for keen judgment at criti- 
cal moments. 

For example, what would you recom- 
mend if your team scored in the final 
minute of play to come within 1 point 
of its opponents? You have a good 
kicker and are reasonably sure that he 
can kick the extra point and achieve 
a tie score. Would you have him kick? 
Or would you pass or rush the ball in 
an attempt to score 2 points and win 
the game, knowing that if the pass or 
the rush failed, your team would 
lose? This is the situation that college 
coaches will often face next fall. 

The rules change will affect any high 
schools that use NCAA rules in en- 
tirety. Most high schools use other 
rules or NCAA rules only in part. 
Therefore, the change probably won’t 
affect them—at least, right away. 
Nevertheless, if it proves successful 
on college gridirons next fall, then it 
may later be generally adopted for 
high school play. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 








Our Readers Say— 








I believe that our foreign aid policy 
should be changed. There is a need now 
for more economic aid, rather than mili- 
tary, in order to build up the under- 
developed countries. Our assistance also 
needs to be given with fewer strings at- 
tached. Better administration might be 
achieved by sending the aid through an 
international organization, like NATO, 
or the UN. This would help in lessening 
resentment toward the United States in 
these countries. 

JOAN LUNDHOLM, 
Valley City, North Dakota 


* 


If our educational program is bent 
entirely toward the scientific, what will 
become of the individual of the future? 
Are we, as a result of the revolutionary 
discoveries of our adversary, to discard 
the arts and humanities? Surely there 
is a need for competent mathematicians 
and scientists, but because of this there 
is a greater need for more people to 
study the liberal arts. It is not by 
nuclear weapons that peace will come, 
but by a sympathetic understanding of 
people, which requires a great knowledge 
of the history and cultures of nations. 

SUSAN HITCHCOCK, 
Seattle, Washington 


* 


Some say that we Americans should 
be thankful for the freedoms we enjoy, 
and that the Soviet satellites should not 
be so highly regarded. The first part of 
this proposition is correct, but the second 
is fallacious. Sputniks will not help the 
Russian peasants better their conditions, 
but they demonstrate the tremendous 
achievements of Russian science. We 
must not let this initial Soviet triumph 
in the quest for missile supremacy be 
turned into a rout by the complacency 
of the American people. 

CHARLES LEIDER, 
3eloit, Wisconsin 


I think we should have kept our at- 
tempted  satellite-launching a_ secret. 
Then when the attempt failed we would 
not have had to suffer the humiliation 
we did. Certainly the publicity has not 
helped our influence in countries abroad. 

JANET HECK 
Lawrence, Kansas 


* 


The U. S. failure in its first attempt 
to send up a space satellite created em- 
barrassment for us. But the Soviet 
Union might also have made several at- 
tempts at it before she succeeded. In 
Russia they don’t have to tell the people 
what the government is doing, but we 
have the privilege of knowing when our 
top officials and scientists fail, as well as 
when they succeed. 

Let us all consider this before drawing 
any definite conclusions about our prog- 
ress in comparison with the communist 
nations. 

RETA ROGERS 
Emporia, Kansas 


* 


(Address your letters to: Readers 
Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K Street, 
Washington 6, D. C.) 

















































Giving Your Best 
Messed er 














T has been said that “each individual 

is only as good as he gives.” There 
is a great deal of truth in this state- 
ment. It applies to students, doctors, 
plumbers, stenographers, and persons 
engaged in every other vocation. 

How competent one becomes in his 
schoolwork or chosen career depends to 
a large extent upon how much time and 
effort he is willing to give. It is true 
that some people have more natural 
ability than others. In the large ma- 
jority of cases, however, those at the 
top in their fields have worked harder 
than those beneath them. 

The great inventor, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, was convinced of this fact. Once 
he said: “Genius is one per cent in- 
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FOR SUCCESS in fashion design, as in 
other fields, hard work is essential 


spiration and ninety-nine per cent 
perspiration.” 

Some people, unfortunately, want to 
give only a minimum of their time and 
energy to their studies and jobs, but 
they expect a maximum in return. As 
a rule, they are disillusioned. 

Here is another way for each of us 
to look at the problem. Suppose every- 
one tried to do as little as possible, not 
caring what kind of work he did. It 
would then become impossible to get a 
good doctor or nurse when you were 
ill, to get a good mechanic to repair 
your car, to have safe pilots when you 
flew, or to have competent vocational 
services of any kind. 

Under such circumstances, the entire 
population would suffer. Anyone need- 
ing a task performed would not know 
where to turn to get reliable help. The 
essential everyday services of life 
would be seriously crippled. 

No one should work so hard as to 
impair his health. But each of us 
should devote proper and necessary ef- 
fort to the job of becoming efficient, 
useful citizens. 

Once a person develops good working 
habits, he gains considerable satisfac- 
tion out of doing as fine a job as he 
possibly can on each task that he un- 
dertakes. It no longer becomes merely 
a matter of whether he will make more 
money or attain greater success. Of 
equal importance is the feeling of 
achievement that he possesses. 


A job well done is one of the genuine 
satisfactions in life. It makes no dif- 
ference what kind of work is being 
performed if it renders a_ useful, 
needed contribution to others. A cour- 
teous, efficient elevator operator serves 
a vital role in everyday life just as 
does a skilled doctor. Our closely knit 
system needs a great variety of serv- 
ices—both skilled and unskilled. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - In Dental Hygiene 


ORE and more school systems 

across the nation are employing 
dental hygienists to examine the teeth 
of students and to give instruction in 
proper oral and dental care. Youths 
who need work done on their teeth are 
then referred to dentists. 

This is only one of the many jobs 
performed dental hygienists. If 
you decide on this field and work in a 
dentist’s office, you may take and de- 
velop X-ray pictures of teeth, mix com- 
pounds used in filling cavities, clean 


by 


teeth, and help the dentist in other 
ways with his patients. 
About two-thirds of the nation’s 


dental hygienists are employed in pri- 
vate dentists’ offices. About one-fourth 
work in schools. Most of the others 
are employed by federal, state, and 
local government agencies, the armed 
forces, and hospitals. Those who work 
in hospitals or clinics sometimes help 
with research projects connected with 
oral health and give lectures to the 
publie on dental care. 

Almost all dental hygienists are 
women, though men can also find job 
opportunities in this field. 

Qualifications. To succeed in this 
work, you will need an aptitude for 
the sciences. Also, you should like to 
work with people and have a pleasing 
personality. 

Training. Take a college preparatory 
course in high school with emphasis on 
the sciences. The professional study 
in this field, which takes 2 years or 
more, includes such subjects as dental 
anatomy, dental hygiene, bacteriology, 
public speaking, and child psychology. 


You can secure your professional 
training at special schools, many of 
which are associated with universities 
that have professional dental schools. 

All 48 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii require that dental 
hygienists be licensed before they may 
professional work. Licenses are 
granted only to graduates of approved 
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DENTAL HYGIENIST and patient 


dental hygiene schools and are based 
on the results of examinations given 
by the State Board of Dental Examin- 
ers. Make certain that the school you 
select is approved by your state before 
you enroll. 

Job outlook. At present, there are 
about twice as many job openings as 
there are persons trained to fill them. 
Shortages of dental hygienists are 
particularly acute in southern and 
western states. 








Earnings. Beginners often start at 
about $50 a week. An experienced 
hygienist makes between $60 and $120 
a week. The average earnings are close 
to $4,000 a year. 

Advancement. Opportunities to ad- 
vance are somewhat limited because 
supervisory positions in the field are 
held by dentists. Nevertheless, teach- 
ing and public health education offer 
some avenues for advancement. 

Advantages and disadvantages. In 
most cases, you will work under pleas- 
ant surroundings and with associates 
who are usually congenial. Also, jobs 
are plentiful. 

But the limited opportunities for 
advancement and the fact that dental 
hygienists must stand on their feet 
most of the day are considerations you 
should keep in mind. 

Further information. You can obtain 
a list of schools giving instruction in 
this field along with other helpful in- 
formation from the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Information 
about licensing in your state can be 
secured from the State Board of 
Dental Examiners, an agency with 
offices in the state capital. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 
Celal Bayar—ja-lal’ bi-ar’ 
Dalip Singh Saund—di-lép’ sing sawnd 
Faisal—fa’sul 
Firoz Khan Noon—fuh-réz’ kin noon 


Mohammed Riza Pahlevi—moo-him’- 
mud ri-zi’ pa’luh-vé’ 


Saichi Kaneshi—si4-é’ché ka-na’shé 





Historical Background - - - 


EDERAL government expenses are 

going up again to meet new defense 
costs (see page 1 article). The total 
that President Eisenhower is asking 
Congress to approve—about 73.9 bil- 
lion dollars—seems staggering when 
we look back at spending for the same 
purpose in earlier peacetime years. 

In the early days of our independ- 
ence, the cost of government was small. 
Our country was also small, of course, 
and prices for all kinds of goods were 
much lower than they are now. The 
federal government did not have 
nearly so many departments as at 
present. 

Even so, it is difficult to see how a 
new nation could set up a government 
on the sums that it spent. From 1789— 
when the Constitution went into effect 
—to 1800, the average yearly expendi- 
ture by the federal government was 
less than $6,000,000. 

Government costs passed $10,000,000 
in 1800. Then came the War of 1812. 
In that year, spending shot upwards 
to over $20,000,000. Total yearly out- 
gO was up to more than $34,000,000 
by 1814, and then turned downward 
again. The Mexican War (1846-1848) 
was partly responsible for expendi- 
tures that reached above $57,000,000 
in 1847. 

The Civil War was a costly one. 
Annual expenditures averaged more 
than $680,000,000 a year between 1861 
and 1865. Receipts from taxes and 
other sources did not provide sufficient 
income. The federal government debt 
had to be increased by borrowing, 
from around $65,000,000 to 2.6 billion 
—most of which was paid off later. 


World War I brought a new era of 
spending and debt. In the years 1916- 
1920, we spent an average of more 
than 8 billion dollars a year, took in 
less than 31% billion, and had to borrow 
large sums. The national debt rose 
from just over 1 billion to nearly 25 
billion dollars. 

Although we were at peace, business 
in the country dwindled in the 1930’s 
and brought on severe depression. The 
government undertook emergency ex- 
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BUDGET GROWTH since 1850. (Bags 
are not drawn to exact scale but merely 
give general idea of how federal ex- 
penses have increased over the years.) 


penditures to help the unemployed, the 
farmers, and other groups through a 
difficult period. Spending rose from 
around 4 billion to above 8 billion 
annually as we approached World War 
II. 

This second global conflict brought 
the greatest spending in our history. 
In the peak year of 1945, total expendi- 
tures shot upwards to nearly 100 bil- 


Government Costs 


lion dollars. The federal debt climbed 
to nearly 270 billion in 1946. 

The nation was able to economize a 
bit after the war, but federal costs rose 
again after 1948. The Korean War 
placed new burdens upon us, as have 
Soviet actions since then. As a result, 
spending has increased, and the fed- 
eral government debt stands at about 
274.5 billion. 





Making Friends 


“Whoever shares the salt at my 
table is a friend.” With these words, 
Yussif Hussein Ali, an Arab, explained 
his friendship with Jews in his com- 
munity. 

In certain Israeli communities, such 
as the one in which Ali lives, Jews 
and Arabs get along well together. 
It was found that old hatreds between 
the 2 groups of people can readily dis- 
appear if an effort is made to be 
friendly. 

More and more Jews and Arabs in 
Israel are getting to know one another 
and becoming friends. One Jewish 
boy, after a week-end visit with an 
Arab friend, said: “I soon found out 
that despite differences in outward 
habits and mannerisms, the same 
warm emotions are tying his family 
together as do my own.” 

Altogether, there are some 190,000 
Arabs in Israel out of a total popula- 
tion of nearly 2,000,000 persons. 
Israel hopes that better relations with 
the Arabs inside her borders will 
someday bring friendship between 
most Jews and Arabs throughout the 
entire Middle East. 








News Quiz 











Federal Budget 


1. Briefly tell how the President’s 
budget recommendations are prepared. 


2. Explain the meaning of the term 
fiscal year, as used by our federal gov- 
ernment. 


3. According to President Eisenhower, 
about how much will the U. S. govern- 
ment need to spend next year: 36 billion 
dollars, 57 billion, 74 billion, or 91 
billion? 

4. How does the proposed outlay com- 
pare with the amount of revenue that 
Uncle Sam is expected to receive? 

5. Describe the views of people who 
doubt that Eisenhower is seeking enough 
money for defense. 


6. What do Americans who express 
deep concern over the rise in federal 
spending have to say on this subject? 

7. About how much of the proposed 
1959 outlay is related to defense, national 
security, or wars of the past: 25%, 
43%, 69%, or 82%? 

8. Mention some federal services that 
may possibly be reduced in order to make 
up for the rise in defense costs. 


9. Name the largest source of federal 
revenue. 


Discussion 


What do you think of the President’s 
latest budget recommendations? If you 
favor them, tell why. If you feel that 
some changes are needed, explain. 


Secretary of State 


1. What was the purpose of Secretary 
Dulles’ scheduled trip to Turkey? 


2. Describe the relationship between 
the President and the Secretary of State. 


3. Tell briefly about the organization 
that the Secretary of State heads. 


4. Why is this job so important today? 
5. How may the relationship between 


the Secretary and Congress affect the 
conduct of foreign affairs? 


6. Trace the career of John Foster 
Dulles. 


7. What opinions are put forth by 
those who are critical of Dulles? 


8. Give the views of those who think 
he is doing a good job. 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve of President Eisen- 
hower’s policy of delegating a major 
amount of responsibility for the conduct 
of foreign relations to his Secretary of 
State? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you think it is in the best in- 
terests of the nation to have Mr. Dulles 
continue as Secretary of State? Explain 
your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why does the Treasury seek a 
change in the present legal limit on our 
national debt? 


2. Name the capitals of Iran, Iraq, 
Pakistan, and Turkey. 

3. Define: authorization; appropria- 
tions; supplemental appropriations. 

4. Tell something about the _ back- 
ground of Percival Brundage. 


5. Who is Eric Johnston and what 
new job does he have? 


6. What are congressional districts? 


7. How does our national budget of 
today compare with those of our past 
history? 

8. Why is California Representative 
Saund disturbed over ideas about our 
country held by many Asians? 


References 


“The Budget,” Time, January 20, page 
15. 


“It Looks Like a _ Deficit Now,” 
Newsweek, January 20, page 19. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) lowest point; 2. (c) unsophis- 
ticated; 3. (a) having stolen someone 
else’s ideas; 4. (d) person of wit; 5. (b) 
bundles of sticks; 6. (c) indefensible; 7. 
(a) twisted the meaning of. 








